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Some Joeas of Outzdoor Picturezmaking 


HERBERT W. TAYLOR 


HOTOGRAPHY, like music, 


ja has a refining and educative 
influence on man. This in- 


from the first state of fascination for snap- 
ping the new toy at every object within 
his vision, and opens his eyes to the really 
beautiful in nature. Once awake to the 
fact that the possession of a box is not all 
that is needed to produce a beautiful and 
artistic picture, he should visit every art 
museum and art exhibition within reach, 
and study effects of lighting, grouping of 
figures, and general composition, through 
the work of men who have devoted their 
lives to art. 

All camera club exhibitions should also 
be carefully studied by the ambitious 
amateur. Unfortunately, many who ex- 
hibit seem to have interested themselves 
unduly in the mechanicai work of making 
a negative which shall have good px:nting 
qualities, with the inevitable result that 
they have lost sight of the pictorial possi- 
bilities of their subjects, so that the out- 
come of it all is often merely an uninter- 
esting reproduction of a field and a tree, 
an ugly stretch of road, or whatever the 
view may be, instead of a real picture 
that should delight the eyes of intelligent 


beholders. Just here is where the artist 
makes himself felt. There, too, lies the 
source of his influence over mankind in 
the direction of culture and refinement. 

As a whole, however, nothing but praise 
should be said of the camera exhibitions. 
In the better collections, the unintelligent 
photographer is seldom met with; but 
when he is represented, fortunate is the 
beginner whose attention is diverted from 
this dangerous source of erroneous ideas. 
And, generally speaking, the art museum 
is the better place to acquire ideas on art 
than the ordinary photographic exhibition. 
A liberal education can be obtained from 
these sources, and much useful informa- 
tion may be got from photographic books 
and magazines. 

After the theory of picture-making has 
been fairly well grasped, the amateur must 
learn to put his knowledge into practice 
in such a manner as to secure artistic re- 
sults. In general, it is well to concen- 
trate on one line of work, and make a 
point of using but one brand of plates and 
one developing formula. It will be time 
enough to branch out in other channels 
when the amateur has mastered one kind 
of work and one kind of materials. It 
often happens, however, that when this 
stage of development has been reached, 
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fluence begins to make it- 
self felt as soon as the amateur graduates 


the worker will find that he has a strong 
aversion to forsaking the species of pho- 
tography in which he has thus far suc- 
ceeded. 

In deciding the special branch of out- 
door picture making to be pursued, there 
are always two chief divisions from which 
choice may be made, namely, the land- 
scape pure and simple, and figure studies. 
It has been said that only two or three 
people in this country have been able to 
make landscapes with the camera, com- 
pared with the many who make mere 
photographic reproductions from nature. 
This is certainly unfair to the large num- 
ber of earnest and intelligent workers in 
this field. Let no one be discouraged by 
such statements. Each one who chooses 
this line should make an effort to add his 
or her name to the list of successful picto- 
rial landscape makers. The addition of 
one or more figures will often add interest 
to a landscape, and sometimes helps to 
establish the relative value of objects ; as, 
for instance, the height of a tree or size 
of arock. But why not place the figure 
so that the interest will not be distracted 
from the principal point in the view? 
What an unfortunate detraction from the 
beauty of a picture is a man in the fore- 
ground staring directly into the lens of 
the camera ! 

On the other hand, if the figure is to 
be the object of interest, an excellent 
picture can be made by carefully choos- 
ing an attractive setting for the figure, 
posing the figure unconsciously in this 
mise-en-scéne. After the posing, comes 
the important and difficult study of light- 
ing. Our daily papers and periodicals 
have lately been filled with war articles 
illustrated from camera snap-shots. Who 
has not noticed the numerous photographs 
of Colonel Roosevelt, with his face either 
completely in shadow or with strong sun- 
light directly in his eyes? There may be 
extenuating circumstances in the produc- 
tion of these snap-shots, but the negatives 
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seem to be the work of veriest amateurs. 
An outdoor portrait should be made with 
as unobtrusive a background as possible, 
and good results can often be obtained 
with late afternoon light on days when the 
atmosphere is soft. Some admirable ex- 
amples of this work by Mr. Stieglitz have 
been published, where the subjects have 
been posed before a background of shrub- 
bery or woods, and the short exposure in 
weak light was not sufficient to impress 
the green leaves upon the plate, so that 
the figures stand out strongly against a 
dead-black ground. Such pictures are 
truly artistic, and possess an inestimable 
value over the ordinary careless snap-shot. 

There are, of course, many who use a 
camera, when on a vacation or at other 
times, who do not take photography seri- 
ously, and merely wish to preserve pleas- 
ant reminders of summer friends. ‘These 
people have a right to amuse themselves, 
and furnish an excuse for the man who 
advertises ‘‘ developing and printing for 
amateurs”; but this class need not be 
considered in the present article. They 
are not likely to read the magazines very 
carefully, although if they should, the de- 
sire to go further might possess them, also. 

When the results begin to show im- 
provement, and some negatives have been 
made that will yield pleasing pictures, the 
next step is to contribute prints to some 
exhibition, either through joining a club 
or by sending to some loan collection, 
where photographs from all comers will 
gladly be hung. Nothing else will so 
effectually demolish one’s conceit as the 
sight of our own work side by side with 
that of more experienced operators. A 
wise amateur will learn more of his own 
deficiencies, and how to attain the artistic 
standard for which he is striving, from 
such a comparison than by absorbing a 
library of photographic literature. 

Just a little postscript, —It is well to 
learn early that luck is not a factor in out- 
door picture making. 
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** November chill blows loud in angry sigh, 
The shortening winter day is near a close’’ — Burns 
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On Mounting (PBotographs 


BY T. 


of a postal club consisting of 


ONY, 


YL\ amateurs, for the most part 


of the ordinary type, to see 
and criticise a large number of prints dur- 
ing the year, and the conclusion I have ar- 
rived at is that in the matter of mounting 
there is room for considerable improve- 
ment. The majority of the members 
seem to have little idea of suiting their 
mounts to the subjects of their prints, and 
content themselves with procuring one or 
other of the commercial mounts on the 
market, and pasting down their prints on 
these without a moment’s consideration 
of effect. 

My opinion is that, as soon as a pho- 
tographer, save for special purposes — 
Christmas cards and such like — buys 
anything except perfectly plain mounts, 
he is in great danger of ruining nine- 
tenths of his pictures. The possession of 
mounts bearing any mark, whether it be 
the almost obsolete Oxford red lines, or 
a paste-down centre, or a central tint, or 
worse than all, the imitation plate mark, 
renders it necessary to trim the prints to 
uniform shapes and sizes, and I believe 
that this has more to do with the sparing 
use of the trimming knife in cutting away 
unnecessary and harmful portions of the 
print, than any idea of the wastefulness 
of cutting off a few square-inches of paper 
that has been printed and toned. No 
doubt it is a great convenience in storing 
prints to have all the mounts the same 
size, or at any rate to have but two or 
three different sizes, 814 x 6144, 12 x9 
and soon. My own practice is to pur- 
chase mounts of the regulation sizes of 
different tints, white, cream, or gray, of 
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good substance and perfectly plain, and 
then to render them suitable to each in- 
dividual print by pasting on them a centre 
of some special tint or otherwise modify- 
ing them. 

One favorite way of mine in mounting 
is to print the photograph (and here, be 
it said, that except for prints intended for 
reproduction, I never use any paper save 
that made by the Willis & Clements Co.) 
with a margin of its own paper. At one 
time I used to buy ready-made masks of 
black paper, but for some years past I 
have discarded them as not allowing 
sufficient variety in shape and size ; some- 
times I cut out masks for myself, but the 
use of masks is somewhat troublesome, 
as unless they are pasted to the negative 
they are apt to slip out of place in the 
printing frame when one is laying the 
sensitive paper on the negative ; so I fre- 
quently, whenever the negative allows of 
it, mask the negative by using black or 
red lantern slide binding strips, having 
first, by taking a print the full size of the 
negative and trying the effect with two 
L-shaped pieces of paper, determined the 
most suitable size and shape for the print. 
These binding strips can be laid on the 
face of the negative and fastened to the 
back of the glass by turning the ends over 
the ends and sides of the negative. Ifa 
wider margin is required, then a mask 
roughly cut out of brown paper can be 
first laid on the plate glass of the box 
printing frame, on this the negative, with 
its binding strips in place, can be laid, 
and a little slipping, if any should occur, 
provided the amount of slipping is not so 
great as to leave openings beyond the 
binding strips or to cover some part of 
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the negative that is intended to print, 
will not matter. The name or number of 
each of the negatives with which the 
brown paper mask can be used should be 
written upon it, and the masks carefully 
preserved for use. 

A very effective way of printing is to 
print on fairly thick paper of uniform 
size with wide white margins, and then to 
bind the prints together into books with- 
out any mounting whatever, leaves of 
plain white paper of the same size, on 
which notes can be written, can, if de- 
sired, be bound up with the prints. But 
where double printing is resorted to, or 
sunning down of skies is required, the use 
of masks becomes very troublesome. It 
is then better to print only so much of 
the negative as is required, or to trim the 
print after it has been dried. The former 
of these two methods is the most eco- 
nomical. Suppose we have to print single 
copies from, say a dozen negatives, we 
may by a little previous calculation, cut 
our sheet of sensitive paper to the approxi- 
mate sizes required for each of them, with 
very little waste. 

The print having been finished, the 
work of preparing the mount begins. 
Here there is considerable scope for the 
exercise of taste. I will simply indicate 
some styles which appeal to me person- 
ally. The simplest method is to mount 
the picture on a board of one tone, with- 
out any other surrounding margin. Pure 
white is, in my opinion, seldom suitable, 
it kills the high-lights of the picture; a 
toned or cream board is generally prefer- 
able, gray may often be used with advan- 
tage, but various effects are produced by 
gray mounts ; personally, I avoid any with 
a green or drab tone about them, those 
which resemble most closely the half-tones 
of the platinum print seem most suitable, 
as they neither kill the high-lights nor 
its deep shadows; when, however, a lu- 
minous sunny effect on the print is aimed 
at, a dark-gray mount will be found useful. 
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But greater scope for different effects 
may be found by pasting down a central 
tint. Smooth-toned cartridge paper on 
a gray mount, surrounding the print with 
a margin of from a quarter to half an inch 
or more, is very effective, sometimes 
rough drawing paper or for small prints a 
half-sheet of cream-laid note-paper may 
be used instead. 

For some subjects printed on sepia 
paper, or ordinary paper developed with 
oxalite of potassium to which some wash- 
ing soda has been added to give the print 
a warm black verging on brown, common 
brown paper such as is used for wrapping 
up parcels is most suitable. I prefer the 
paper in which the brown is rather dark, 
and the surface dull-to that which is of a 
yellow or drab tone with a shiny surface. 

As the starch or flour paste (I gener- 
ally use the latter) with which the print 
is stuck to the prepared mount is apt to 
show on this brown paper, should any be 
pressed out along the edges of the print 
by the action of the roller squeegee, I 
generally brush the paste over both sides 
of the paper before fixing it to the board. 

An effective modification giving a very 
neat appearance to the mounted picture 
may be made by covering nearly the 
whole of a cream-colored mount with the 
brown paper, leaving only a margin of 
one-eighth of an inch all around it. Should 
the picture be afterwards framed, a dull 
black frame with a narrow gold slip cov- 
ering the cream-colored border will set 
off the picture and give greater brilliancy 
to the high-lights. 

In my opinion, the less obtrusive the 
frame, the better. Ido not myself much 
care for the fashion so common at the 
present time of using light wood and 
staining it to some color that wood never 
assumes, still less is it right, I think, to 
stain common wood to make it resemble 
more valuable wood ; to plain black ‘paint 
no objection can be taken, as it looks 
like what it is. 
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cts Honesty is at the root ofalltrue art,and bought ready-made, theobjection mention- 
ral all shams should be avoided in artistic ed at the beginning of this article arises. 
on decoration. It is on this account that The cut-out mount, nevertheless, if cut 
ith plate-sunk mounts should above all, be to suit each print, has some advantages, 
ich discarded, they are but an imitation and _ it looks well, and protects the surface of 
nes a sham. ‘The plate mark inseparable the print from being rubbed if a number 
sa from the production of pictures by cer- of prints are kept together in a portfolio 
lay tain methods of mechanicalprinting should or box, though on the other hand the 
not be employed when mounting a photo- extra thickness entailed is a disadvantage. 
pia graph chemically printed without pres- In case such mounts are employed it is 
ith sure, for thus used it is meaningless. well to mount the print in the first instance 
sh- It will be noticed that all the styles of on a sheet of cardboard, which need not, 
‘int mounting mentioned are genuinely honest. however, be very thick, of the same size 
10n To one style I have not alluded, name- as the cut-out mount, then the whole 
ing ly, the cut-out mount, because few pho- mounted print will be of uniform thick- 
the tographers will take the trouble to pre- ness, and so less liable to receive injuries 
irk, pare them for themselves, and may not _ itself or to inflict injuries on other prints 
fa care to go to the expense of having them which are kept with it. 
ce. specially made for each picture, and if The Practical Photographer. 
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TBe Wee and the Thistle 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M. D. 


3] HOSE who read the article 
by the eminent photog- 
rapher, Alfred Stieglitz, in 
The American Annual of 
Photography for 1898, en- 
titled “A Natural Background for Out-of- 
door Portraiture,’ read a very useful and 
very instructive paper. Mr. Stieglitz, in 
this contribution, describes the method 
by means of which he has obtained a 
number of his most famous portraits, and 
portraits, as he says, that “have been 
lauded as splendid specimens of studio 
work.” Such is not the case, however, 
for they were taken out of doors, without 
any accessories, the subject photographed 
simply standing some thirty or forty feet 
in front of a cluster of trees or high 
bushes bearing a luxuriant growth of green 
leaves. The time chosen for this opera- 
tion is about an hour before sunset, and 
the person is so placed that the light 
strikes the face in such a manner as to 
clearly define its special characteristics. 
A rapid, ordinary plate is used; with a full 
opening, the exposure being not long, 
and the leaves of the trees being under- 
exposed. The result, when the plate is 
properly developed and print made, is a 
fine black background, with a superb 
portrait of the subject, exhibiting the 
proper gradations with respect to the 
former. 

This result interested me very much at 
the time, especially as I was making pho- 
tographic pictures of many of our mam- 
mals, birds, fishes and insects from life. 
For these, when taken out of doors in 
their natural haunts, the background often 
constituted a problem, and one by no 
means always satisfactorily solved. Some- 
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times a fine picture of an animal or a bird 
was ruined, either by a hazy or else by a 
too distinct or too definite background. 
In many cases a black or very dark back- 
ground would have been extremely de- 
sirable, but in obtaining pictures of this 
character we can by no means always se- 
lect the locality. We must take them as 
we come to them. However, a few days 
ago (September 17, 1898), I determined 
to choose a subject that by nature was in 
a suitable place, in order that the princi- 
ples set forth in Mr. Stieglitz’s method 
could be tested. This I found in a fine 
cluster of thistles growing about thirty 
feet in front of a bank of dense shrub- 
bery, with no other plants intervening. 
A particularly handsome head was chosen, 
and the camera set up between it and the 


sun, the latter being directly at my back. 


The time was about an hour and a half 
before sunset, the closing of a very sultry 
and oppressive day of early autumn in 
Washington, D.C. 

The tripod camera was a Blair, armed 
with a powerful No. 1 Voigtlander’s eury- 
scopic lens, and the plate used was a 5 x 8 
Seed (gilt edge), stopped down to a one- 
quarter inch aperture, for a one twenty- 
fifth of a second exposure. There was 
not long to wait before a very lively, mid- 
dle-sized bumble-bee came to this flower, 
and instantly set about what he came 
there for, — for he tumbled through the 
beautiful, purple, many-flowered head of 
the plant as though it were his last chance 
to get his supper. My shutter was too 
quick for him, however, and when he 
came to the point where he was wanted 
the exposure was made. This was to one 
side of the centre, and towards the instru- 
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ment, where he would show out against 
the lighter color of the flowers. 

The resulting negative, developed with 
ortol, was somewhat dense, but by careful 
printing a by no means unpleasing pic- 
ture was produced by the use of solio 
paper. As will be observed in the repro- 
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duction of this photograph illustrating the 
present brief paper, a very excellent back- 
ground was obtained to set off the sub- 
ject, and the latter only requires color to 
make it appear as transcendently beauti- 
ful as it did upon my ground-glass prior 
to the introduction of the plate-holder. 


Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


THE BEE AND THE THISTLE 


**Come forth into the light of things, 
Let nature be your teacher’’ — Wordsworth 
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ig N reply to Mr. Carbutt’s letter 

in the October number of the 

Ni Era, in which he takes issue 
= with me regarding the use of 


a color screen with non-orthochromatic 
plates, I quote the passage that occa- 
sioned the writing of his letter, to show 
that, apart from a misunderstanding of 
what I intended to convey, there is noth- 
ing in my article that should warrant Mr. 
Carbutt’s letter, save that the illustration 
accompanying the article is not what I in- 
tended it to be, and so open to just such 
an inference as Mr. Carbutt has drawn. 
I said: {The best effects are obtained 
by using orthochromatic or isochromatic 
plates; but this is no more essential so 
far as good cloud effects are concerned, 
than is the use of ortho. or iso. plates for 
ordinary work.” 

For ordinary work a very small per- 
centage of workers find ortho. plates a 
necessity. Why ortho. plates are not used 
in lieu of plain plates puzzles manu- 
facturers more than it does the user, who 
cannot find them in the stock houses he 
patronizes, save ofttimes in an unsalable 
condition, being told “there is very little 
demand for them.” Is it necessary to 
use ortho. plates with a color screen if 
ortho. effect is not the desideratum, but 
good cloud effects coupled with a properly 
exposed foreground? If Mr. Carbutt in- 
sists that it is necessary I may not agree 
with him. My own experience and that 
of a number of workers who to-day are 
using Mr. Carbutt’s screen upon my rec- 
ommendation is, that “the best effects 
are obtained by using ortho. or iso. 
plates’”’; but if ortho. or iso. plates are 
not to be had and the question is whether 
or not good cloud effects may be obtained 
on ordinary plates by the use of a color 
screen, that question should be answered 
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The Erucible 


in the affirmative. And to those who 
having tried ortho. plates for ordinary 
work have not found them essential to 
good results—and they are many —I 
have said they are “no more essential ”’ 
for use with a color screen, “so far as 
good cloud effects are concerned than is 
the use of ortho. or iso. plates for ordinary 
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work.” So that I would say the color 
screen should be used whether the worker 
uses orthochromatic plates or not. 

If your color screen is light enough in 
color, no fear of skies too dark and “ un- 
true to nature,’ as Mr. Carbutt puts it, 
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A BIT OF NEW ENGLAND. CANTERBURY, N. H. 


need be felt, because of plain plates having 
been employed. I believe I will be borne 
out by a majority of my readers when I 
state that never was seen such dark skies 
and so “ untrue to nature” as have been 
produced by the use of a “ray filter” 
and ortho. and iso. plates— never. Where 
lies the fault? Certainly not in the color- 
sensitive plate, and it is just as certainly 
not in the use of the “ ray filter,” but in 
its abuse. 

“The illustration accompanying the 
article is sufficient proof in itself,’ writes 
Mr. Carbutt, “ of the futility of expecting 
to get good color values by the use of a 
color screen and a plain bromide plate.” 
No attempt at rendering color values 
having been made the illustration may 
not be used to prove anything more than 
that the good cloud effect it was intended 
to show is scarcely discernible. I am 
loath to believe the average amateur 
would not know better than to expect to 
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get color values by any other means than 
by the use of ortho. or iso. plates, so that 
the ‘futility of expecting to get good 
color values by the use of a color screen 
and a plain bromide plate’’ would have 
deterred him from using a plain plate for 
such a subject as Washington Rock save 
for the cloud effect that may have been in 
evidence at the time. 

“The summit of Washington Rock 
lacks detail, and but a faint indication of 
the beautiful cloud form that was evidently 
present when the view was taken is 
shown.” As over six thousand prints for 
advertising purposes have been made from 
the original negative of Washington Rock, 
because of the strikingly decided cloud 
effect, it being so pronounced as to im- 
mediately catch the eye from a distance, 
any argument based upon the reproduc- 
tion accompanying my article rests upon 
false premises. As I have said it is not 
what I intended it to be. 
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Negative by C. W. Tobey 
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THE CHICKERING HOMESTEAD 


and Shades 


wish, by running up to or away from the 


Lighting Effects 


YL) vance of your background to 

fa) throw it completely out of 
focus, your ‘‘ atmospheric effect”’ will be 
much better, and your “ perspective ”’ 
will be an added charm to your resulting 
picture. 

If you wish to make a “ stipple”’ plate, 
which it is said will save considerable re- 
touching, you can do so by taking an 
ordinary wire screen-door and standing 
it about eight feet in front of a white 
sheet, which has been stretched perfectly 
tight, and then make a negative of the 
screen, giving very short time, and devel- 
oping very short. You can make the 
stippled effect as coarse or as fine as you 
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screen with the camera. ‘This plate you 
use to print through, and it is claimed to 
save quite a lot of retouching, and at any 
rate it gives a beautiful finish to your 
photo. 


Changes in Photography 
Sx E have been thinking over 
the changes which have 
taken place in photographic 
thought, says Percy Lund, 
since we took up the cam- 
era, some fifteen years ago, and one of 
the most striking illustrations is undoubt- 
edly connected with lighting. We re- 
member how it was one of the canons of 
those times that no picture should be 
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taken after the middle of the day, and 
that if any mist or fog were about, the 
apparatus was considered far better 
packed up safely in its case, and al- 
lowed to repose peacefully. To photo- 
graph after sunset, too, would have been 
considered madness, and from September 
to April the camera was supposed to be 
of practically no use out of doors. But 
lo! a change has come over the spirit of 
our dream! Nobody who is anybody 
ever thinks of making his exposures in 
bright sunlight at midday, while, as a 
rule, the camera, instead of being laid by, 
like a pleasure yacht during the darker 
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months, is constantly employed, with the 
result that the walls of our exhibitions are 
covered with November sunsets, and cur- 
fews tolling the knell of departing day. 
As a matter of fact, the pictorial photog- 
rapher has rather come to look upon win- 
ter as his most productive time, because 
of the charming mists which hover about, 
and the fine compositions to be got when 
a snowy mantle lies upon the ground. 
This question of lighting, too, has crept 
into studio work, the allroundnéss which 
used to be considered so essential is now 
giving place to the more pictorial Rem- 
brandt style of portraiture. 
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The Genre in HBotography 


BY ALLAN V. GARRATT ie 


HEN one contemplates the 

making of photographs, in 

% which the human figure is 

b/ ©Y to appear, it is natural to 

my inquire what manner of 

picture will afford the greatest. pleasure 

in the making, and also give the largest 

satisfaction as an object of permanent in- 
terest. 

I am presupposing that the person 
whose mind turns in this direction has al- 
ready sufficiently mastered the technique 
of photography to be reasonably free from 
distracting questions pertaining to lighting 
and to the dark room, and feels a measure 
of confidence in reproducing flesh effect 
and drapery ; an that he no longer asks 
himself only, how I photograph, or even 
what shall I photograph, but chiefly what 
shall I not photograph ? 

To a person in this condition of mind 
who wishes to direct his photographic ef- 
forts in one distinctive direction a num- 
ber of thoughts suggest themselves. 

The human form has been portrayed in 
such a variety of ways. The classic art of 
Greece which represented nothing which 
was not beautiful, and disdained to com- 
mand admiration through the production 


of a likeness, or by a simple exhibition of » 


the artist’s skill; the pictures of heroic 
deeds and lofty aspirations ; the pictures 
of poetic and imaginative fancy in which 
high thought and noble form combine to 
appeal to our ethical natures; religious 
themes ; historical pictures which display 
upon the canvas scenes of the ambitions 
and power of those in high places, or of the 
acts which have moulded human destiny ; 
pictures which tell the stories which we 
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have already learned from the great writers 
of drama and of fiction ; formal portraits ; 
war pictures ;— all these have been treated 
in infinite variety in all the forms of graphic 
art, including photography. 

But there is still another class of pictures 
in which the human figure is also the cen- 
tral idea. It is that kind of picture which 
represents the actual scenes of the com- 
mon world. These pictures have in them 
that which appeals to the intelligent curi- 
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osity of common folk. They record events 
of such common occurrence. that they 
please like a tune which one_ knows. 
They quicken our senses to the beauty 


of the everyday drama. They teach us 
that after all we have our greatest con- 
cern with the personal experience, the 
habitual task, the likings and loves which 
reflect our own. They make us discover 
that in a certain way we may measure our 
own power in life by the very tenacity 
with which we grasp the incident or the 
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ime is o’er, 


Negative by C. E. Maxwell 
Of golden corn and bearded wheat’’—Harper’s Weekly 


The earth has given her treasure meet 


‘* Aye, goodman, close the great barn door 
The mellow harvest t 
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Negative by Miss D. MacCarthy 
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THE LAST OF HIS RACE 


occasion of the present, and our success 
is measured as we grasp truly or falsely 
the relation of passing things. 


The painters of other kinds of pictures 
may have soared and dreamed, but the 
painters of these have their feet on the 
actual world. As we look at their work 
we are enabled, at least partially, to meas- 
ure our own capacity for life. 

This whole class of pictures is known 
as the genre,—a meaningless name, 
taken from the Latin genus, a kind, — yet 
the name is now so firmly rooted that 
we have no other alternative but to em- 
ploy it. 

Genre painters have delighted in deal- 
ing with habitual characteristics, delicate 
gesture, subtle expression, dignity of atti- 
tude, piquant attire, motions of sprightly 
youth and hale old age, and kindred 
matters. 

Genre pictures portray themes which 
may be romantic and luxurious or humble 
and common. ‘They deal with the joys 
that all men are born to, and the sorrows 
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which any of us may know. The figures 
move against backgrounds of arched and 
ancient gateways, canals tree-planted, in- 
teriors luxurious or quaint. 

The figures themselves are as various as 
the life of man. Humble groups lingering 
in the summer time. Folk talking by the 
gateway or through the open window. 
Girls at their music lessons with young and 
ardent or old and painstaking teachers. 
Groups of fair girls who bend or listen 
with exquisite movement, and splendid 
and gracious ease. ‘The grandfather, 
touched with a kindly frost, but still alert, 
watches the frolic of a child. A brisk old 
woman in neat attire, busy in her kitchen 
among the shining pans, talks the while to 
a young mother with a baby at her knee 
and sewing in her hands. A distinguished 
looking physician, upright and of noble 
gesture, on whose face is an intimation of 
the secret told him by the pulse under his 
trained fingers, leans over his patient with 
grave solicitude. Children dutifully ful- 
filling their little share of the cares of the 
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household. Figures in which happy 
carelessness joined to great personal 
charm is accentuated by splendid poise 
and balance. Faces in which subtle and 


dreamy pleasure wins its slow way like a 
diffused and passing light. 


Maidens 


Negative by Wm. Lyman Fohnson 


timidly listening to tales of wooing told 
by lovers in suppliant posture. 

All this and more is the genre. We 
live and move and have our being in it, 
as in an atmosphere, and he who would 
portray it by graphic means need not go 
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abroad for his models, but must, in a 
measure, be content with his fortunes, in 
touch with all classes with which he comes 
in contact, and must possess a fine sense 
of human beauty and grace, matured by 
wide experience ; for to grasp justly we 
must observe truly and keenly. 

While thus rehearsing the characteris- 
tics of genre pictures it occurs to one 
that without further argument it is evi- 
dent that photography lends itself with 
peculiar adaptability to this school of art. 
Let us for a moment consider if there are 
not well defined reasons why this is so. 

Lessing,— than whom there is no closer 
art critic, — says that, “ Truth and expres- 
sion are the first laws of art.” It has 
been my constant experience that if you 
dress people up in clothes to which they 
are unaccustomed, and pose them as 
characters which are foreign to their real 
selves, the resulting photograph is an ab- 
solute failure from an art standpoint, no 
matter how great the technical excellence 
of the work may be. a 

The question, “Is photography art?” 
has been asked until it is threadbare, and 
the answers have been legion, but it ap- 
pears to me that we may cut this gordian 
knot very easily, for, in so far as a photo- 
graph is truthful, in the full meaning of 
that word, and expresses something, it is 
art; and, in so far as it is untruthful and 
expresses nothing, it is not art. Art is 
not simply a graphic representation of a 
list of things or persons. A photograph 
which conveys to the mind of the observer 
simply a list of things or persons is not 
art, no matter how complete the list may 
be. Moreover, there is art which is good 
and art which is bad, but of that anon. 

Before one begins to make genre pho- 
tographs, a careful study of the best works 
of the great masters of genre will repay 
the effort. Reproductions of these pic- 
tures may be found in any large collection 
of art books. Rembrandt, the “ Father 
of genre painting” in Holland, whose 
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“Lesson in Anatomy ’”’ may now be seen 
reproduced in carbon prints in the art 
stores ; his followers, Maes, De Hooch, 
and Van der Meer, masters of interiors 
and interior lighting and drapery; Ter- 
burg, painter of rich costume and feminine 
finery, keen and serious, dramatist on 
canvas, who could tell his story best 
among noble surroundings ; Metsu, painter 
of market folk, and intricate Dutch in- 
teriors, not too large for cosiness, and 
containing dignified figures ; Steen, mas- 
ter of eating and drinking and the passing 
of glasses, and the charm of graceful 
forms and pretty faces; Watteau with his 
profound vision into human character, 
and a vivacity and truth of drawing which 
enabled him to catch much of the ex- 
quisite grace and motion peculiar to the 
French people of his time ;— all these 
masters of the gevre and many more have 
left behind them pictures which may well 
be studied thoughtfully and painstakingly. 

But there have been other genre painters 
whose technical skill has been great, but 
whose pictures are, as Ruskin has aptly 
put it, “utterly base and evil.” For ex- 
ample: Teniers, the painter of sots; 
Dusart and Beza, who seemed to have a 
special aptitude for unmitigated ugliness 
and hideousness. Strange that art in 
recent times should be so perverted, for 
even in antiquity its uselessness was rec- 
ognized, and Pliny put into the mouth of 
a long-forgotten epigrammatist the words, 
‘“‘who wants to paint you when no one 
wants to look at you?” 

Not that we should portray beauty 
alone, for Nature always subordinates 
beauty to higher ends, and, as Lessing 
puts it, “We should not preserve it fur- 
ther than truth and expression allow.” 
Furthermore, do not look for beauty alone. 
The persistent photographing of pretty 
faces, simply because they are pretty, 
rarely gives permanent satisfaction. But 
few artists other than some of the great 
Italian masters have succeeded persistently 
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in this direction, and what is difficult to 
the painter becomes impossible to the 
photographer. 

One thing, above all others, the maker 
of a genre picture should bear in mind. 

In nature we see the picture from sev- 
eral points of view, and we see the before 
and the after. But the picture shows 
but a single moment of ever-changing 
nature, and only one point of view of this 
particular moment; hence, the moment 
of time and the point of view selected 
must be the best. Here is where the 
highest test of the art value of the picture 
comes in, and where the photograph 
most often fails. A second too soon or 
too late and the photograph has no art 
value whatever. 

The moment of time and the point of 
view perpetuated in the picture must be 
that which suggests to the observer that 
which has gone before and that which 
will come after, and the things which are 
not shown. Also, since the action of a 


single moment is petrified, as it were, it 
should not represent anything which is 
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essentially momentary, neither should it 
show the culmination of any act, for there 
is then nothing left to the imagination 
and we are left with a vacant feeling of 
everything being finished and our mind 
turns naturally to other matters. 

We might thus continue to analyze the 
genre picture until all has been said, but 
space forbids. 

The photograph which I have used to 
accompany this article exemplifies the 
rudimentary principles I have tried to set 
forth. It shows an incident essentially 
everyday in its nature,a girl coming down 
stairs to meet one who is waiting for her. 
Although it is an instantaneous flash-light 
picture, as may be seen from the swing 
of the drapery and the attitude of motion, 
all the details of posing and lighting were 
carefully thought out and experimented 
with before any attempt was made to take 
the picture. At the moment the picture 
was taken all thought of taking the picture 
was banished. But, as Kipling would say, 
‘The way this was done is another story.” 

ALLAN V. GARRATT. 
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A TWILIGHT SKY IN NOVEMBER 


‘* Shorter and shorter now the twilight clips 


The days, as through the sunset gates they crowd ’’— Cary 
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Open Criticiam 


HE canoe scene reproduced in our last issue has elicited much criticism. 

We are in doubt, and reproduce the best two criticisms in this issue. 

Please try again. We give another photograph below, on which we in- 

vite criticism. Use a post-card, and limit yourself to 100 words. A 
year’s subscription, free, to the PHoro Era for the best criticism. 


A COUNTRY SCENE 


CRITICISMS ON JOLLY BOATING WEATHER (OCT. issue) 


Lighting is good. The boat, and es- 
pecially the shadow, is not proportionate 
to the rest of the picture. Boat should 
be placed farther back. Too much sky 
and foreground. Cut off part of each and 
the picture would be greatly improved. 

W. J. Casey, Malden, Mass. 
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Cut three-quarters of an inch from top 
of print, move boatman back a little and > 
a little to the left—he is too near the 
middle of the picture — then cut half an 
inch from bottom of print. 

B. W. PENNOCK, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Progress in 
the Science and Art of Photography. 


Published and copyrighted by the proprietors 
New EnGianp Puoto ErA CoMPANy, 
180 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Entered at Post Office, Boston, as second-class matter. 


Contributions relating to photography in any and all of 
its branches will be received for publication. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The annual subscription in the United States, Canada $ 
$1.50 
. 2.00 


In other countries within the Postal Union 
Always payable in advance. 
Single copies 15 cents each. 


Advertising rates on application to the manager. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


J. W. Barer. Henry Lewis Jounson. 
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Vou. 1 Novemser, 1898 No. 5 


Who said November’s face was grim ? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad ? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore so glad, 
So smiling I could kiss her feet ! 
There never was a mouth so sweet. 
LARCOM. 
Like a rare jewel in a tarnished setting 
November gleams out brightly from its 
du!l environments of somber skies, and 
frost-swept earth. Here in New England, 
especially, it is a pleasant month withal. 
Out-door life is not as cheerful, perhaps, 
as when summer and autumn hung bright 
colors in every bush and tree, and breathed 
the balm of paradise through meadow- 
land and woods. But the asters, dahlias 
and chrysanthemums are still in bloom 
and there is a mingling, in some protected 
places, of the pungent odors of nastur- 
tiums and marigolds. A little later, how- 
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ever, the frost and damp will sink into the 
leaves and prepare them for their fall — 
the time when 


Boughs are daily rifled, 
By the gusty thieves, 

And the book of nature, 
Getteth short of leaves. 


Though some may speak of it as a 
melancholy month, the saddest of the 
year, there is much in November to gratify 
the true lover of nature. In spite of the 
mists and the shroud of frost, the artist 
photographer will see in the early morn- 
ing fields a splendid study in green and 
white for his camera. For him, the pip- 
ing winds are only the voice of nature 
crooning a soft and plaintive lullaby over 
her fields and woods. While the exquis- 
ite symmetry of the leafless trees crown- 
ing the summit of barren hill tops, every 
branch and twig cut in silhouette sharp- 
ness against the sky, furnish a landscape 
that is an eloquent teacher. 

Finally the rosy dawns, the rich cloud 
effects, the clear sunset-tinted skies all 
make life in November a delight for the 
camerist, whose mind and heart are open 
to nature and to nature’s God. 


ail The annual festival of 
Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving, that homely 
Puritan anniversary is at hand. Tosome 
it is a pretext for feasting and dissipation, 
to others, it is a day for grateful prayer. 
Charles Ledyard Norton, is authority for 
the statement, that it was the first regularly 
appointed holiday, by the state, among 
the early colonies. And the early history 
of New England is full of instances show- 
ing the devotion of the Puritan and 
Pilgrim to Thanksgiving celebrations. 
Washington Irving tells delightfully of 
how the Dutch Burghers, Van Twiller and 
Stuyvesant in New York, and, farther south, 
the Cavaliers celebrated Christmas as 
their national holiday. But in New Eng- 
land, Thanksgiving has always been the 
day of days—a day of family reunions 
and home gathering. 
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What wonder, then, that our 
pages this month should 
have some reference to this event? We 
take pleasure in calling attention to Mr. 
Maxwell’s picture of “The Nameless No- 
bleman.”’ It is an ideal picture of the 
New England farmer of to-day. The no- 
bility of pose and feature are very charac- 
teristic of a type that has made a deep 
impression on American life. The beauti- 
ful “ New England Home,” by F. Adams, 
is another contribution from the hands of 
this exquisite worker. Mr. Herbert W. 
Taylor is a new and very promising can- 
didate for photographic honors. His 
choice of subjects and mounts are worthy 
of a true artist. The two female heads, 
by Wm. Lyman Johnson, are beautiful 
examples of portraiture. G. Howard 
Chamberlin is another amateur whose ex- 
cellent work we are always delighted to 
receive. His forte is in landscape and 
genre work, some examples of which we 
shall reproduce in this and future num- 
bers. Mr. Allan V. Garratt, D. H. Brown, 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, J. W. Seidlinger and 
Miss D. MacCarthy are all first-class 
workers, to whom we are indebted for 
handsome contributions in our Thanks- 
giving Number. 

Our frontispiece, “ Teddy ” Roosevelt in 
Rough Rider costume, is one of the finest 
of Rockwood’s latest portraits, and it is 
with great satisfaction that we are enabled 
to publish it. Probably no other pho- 
tographer in the country can claim such 
a distinguished clientele as can Rock- 
wood, ‘ In one week, recently, he had as 
sitters in his studio in New York, Shafter, 
Lee, Roosevelt, Hobson, Hall Caine, and 
other celebrities too numerous to mention. 


Our Pictures. 


A UNIQUE EVENT in photographic cir- 
cles, during the month of October, was 
the fine exhibition of Hermann Schervee, 
at his studio in Worcester, Mass., on 
Wednesday, October 19. It was a dis- 
mal day at best; but those who braved 
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the storm—and many came from New 
York, Boston, and surrounding cities — 
were amply repaid for their trouble. 

Admission was by invitation, and vis- 
itors were first ushered to a reception 
room. 

Opening out of the reception room was 
another apartment, devoted to a display 
of Mr. Schervee’s own work, none of 
which appeared in the reception room. 
Here were shown a number of platino 
types and carbon prints, and a number 
of the portraits with which Mr. Schervee 
has carried off prizes in competition with 
the most famous photographers in this 
country and Europe. 

In still another apartment were shown 
some dainty specimens of miniatures and 
a choice selection of artistic frames. 

On the floor above, Mr. Schervee ex- 
hibited a small but choice collection of 
water-colors. Included among them were 


‘several striking studies of Oriental life, 


by such artists as Franchessi, Bottiglia, 
Ernst, Gabain and Fred Hines, and some 
charming landscapes by Fisher, English, 
and other artists. 

The originality and enterprise shown by 
this successful young man is not only 
commendable from an artistic standpoint, 
but extremely worthy of imitation. We 
hope to see it adopted by other profes- 
sional workers, and we extend to Mr. 
Schervee the warmest congratulations on 
his success: 


THE following recently appeared in 
the Editorial page of the Boston Herald: 

“The Puoto Era for October has some 
very fine illustrations of art photography, 
the most notable examples being a Rem- 
brandtish head of a well-known Bostonian, 
and a most charming portrait of ‘ Senator 
George F. Hoar and grandchild.’ The 
marked resemblance between that distin- 
guished gentleman and the little girl is 
not the least interesting feature of an ad- 
mirable piece of printing.” 
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The (Photographer’s Club of ew England 


The Semi-Annual Meeting and Banquet will be held in November, date to be 


announced later, at some Boston hotel. 


All members are invited to prepare one or 


two photographs, 8 x ro or larger, for discussion and criticism by artists who are to 
be present as guests of the club. The Committee proposes to make this meeting 
practical and instructive, and all are invited. A $1.50 banquet will be served, and 


members will be charged only 75 cents. 


W. H. PARTRIDGE, 
W. H. Rosey, 
Howarp A. KIMBALL, 
Henry H. 


BarRTLETT F. KENNEY, 
J. H. Lamson, 
Joun Howe, 

G. M. Botton, 
Committee. 


The British photographic journals are, 
as a rule, full of excellent reading ma- 
terial, and we of this side of the water 
are often beholden to them for good, 
honest articles, which we are not ashamed 
touse. These same British journals, how- 
ever, are forever finding something new in 
this country, whereof we inhabitants wot 
not of. We reprint a paragraph that we 
culled from the October issue of one of 


(Photographs on Tombstones 


the most practical photographic month- 
lies published in England, without further 
comment : — 

“Tt is a new fashion in the States to 
ornament tombstones with photographs 
of those whose remains lie beneath. 
Something might be said for the idea, 
if well carried out; in fact, anything 
which would change the present vulgar 
tombstone art would be welcome.” 


ExcBange 


All subscribers are invited to use this 
column free of charge, for notices, not ex- 
ceeding 10 lines each month. 


Trade ads will only be admitted when 
paid for. Rate onapplication to the Pub- 
lishers. 


Developing, We have the best facilities 
for doing amateur work 

steal promptly and at reasonable 
prices, and guarantee all our work. Platin- 
otype printing and lantern slides a spec- 
ialty. Call or send for price-list. Oliver 
Bros., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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and (Mart 


Photograph Gallery, which I 
have occupied for more than 
twenty-five years. Steam heat, running 
water, and gas. All modern conveniences. 
For further particulars, address 
“J. F.,” Era. 
A splendid chance for the right man. 


For Sale 


We And sell second-hand cameras and 
on lenses of all makes and sizes. Bos- 

ton agents for the celebrated Vive 
cameras. Developing and printing from 
films a specialty. Bromide enlargements. 
Send 2 cent stamp for bargain list. Bos- 


- ton Camera Exchange, 165 Tremont St., 


Room 20. 
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Mew Gooks 


In Nature’s Image, by W. I. Lincoln 
Adams. Illustrated. Scovill and Adams 
Company of New York. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Adams’ pen enriches every subject 
that it touches. This is especially true 
when he treats of Photography, for by 
common consent, he is undoubtedly a 
master of the technique of the art, in 
this country. His “Sunlight and Shadow,” 
his ‘‘ Amateur Photography,” his “ Twelve 
Photographic Studies,” and “ In Nature’s 
Image,” all set forth in simple language, 
the results of a long and ripened experi- 
ence directed by intelligence and enthu- 
siasm. ‘The salient feature of the present 
publication is its pictures which tell the 


story of its purpose with the text running | 


through it merely as a silver thread to 
bind it together. It is exquisitely illus- 
trated by the most brilliant examples of 
such well-known photographic artists as 
H. P. Robinson, John E. Dumont, Alfred 
Stieglitz, F. H. Day, The Carbon Studio, 
W. A. Fraser, W. I. Lincoln Adams, La- 
fayette, E. Atkinson, J. Craig Annan, E. 
Lee Ferguson, Alex. Keighley, H. Troth, 
B. J. Falk, J. K. Ryder, and others as well 
known. 

The titles of his chapters clearly show 
the scope of his treatment of the general 
theme in hand : — 

Landscape and Figures, Figures and Land- 
scape, Genre, Telling a Story, Models, The 


Nude in Photography, Portraiture, Children, 
Photographing Flowers, Interiors. 


The volume is handsomely printed in 
clear, type on the heaviest woodcut paper, 
with gilt edges, and is bound in green buck- 
ram. We congratulate the author and pub- 
lishers on the volume they have presented 
to the public, “ In Nature’s Image.” And 
we believe it will have a large holiday sale, 
because it is timely, instructive, interesting 
and a beautiful piece of book making. 


The Story of Photography, by Alfred 
T. Story. D. Appleton & Co. 1898. 
New York. 

We have just received, from D. Apple- 
ton & Co., a bright little book entitled 
“The Story of Photography.” it is one 
of a series of short publications, in handy 
form, entitled “The Library of Useful 
Stories.” Mr. Story writes interestingly 
of his subject, and we commend his book 
to the amateur and professional, because 
of its simplicity and directness. The 
veriest tyro can read and understand it, 
and we only regret that lack of space pre- 
vents us from quoting liberally from its 
pages. ‘The chapters on lenses, and the 
chemistry of photography, its practical 
application, and the relations between 
photography and art, are among the finest 
in a very‘admirable book. We commend 
it heartily to beginners and advanced 
workers alike, as containing a fund of 
valuable information that will better their 
work, and teach them to love their art 
more and more. 
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Cramer Plates 


Unsurpassed in Quality and 
Ease of Manipulation 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON 
APPLICATION TO 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Office, 32 East Tenth St. 


: Pictures HIGGINS’ 


MOUNTER 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results are 
only produced by the best methods and means —the best 
results in Photograph, Poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


(Excellent novel brush with each jar.) 


At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials and Stationery. 


A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free, from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Qrsinators and 
173 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


LONDON OFFICE: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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Do you want to make > 


Photographic Prints 
of | 


Superior Artistic Merit 


which do not fade 


Om pps 


without the bother of slow, complicated 


or delicate manipulations ? 


Then use 


Velox Paper 


Every sheet is guaranteed, and we give 
special attention to any inquiries from 


those who do not at once obtain the 


best results. 


Nepera Chemical Co. 
_ Works and Head Office: NEPERA PARK, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, IIl., 35-37 E. Randolph Street 


Paris, France, 159 Faub. Poissonniere’ 
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JUST 


A New Book sy Mr. W. I. Lincotn ApAms 


ENTITLED 


Chapters on Pictorial Photography 


A companion volume to ‘* Sunlight and Shadow,”’ by the same author, 
supplementing it and completing the subject of Pictorial Photography. 


CONTAINS: 
Chapters on Landscape and Figures— Figures and Land- 


5 scape —Genre—Telling a Story —Models —The 
Nude in Photography — Portraiture — Children 
— Photographing Flowers—AInteriors . 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED by the most brilliant examples of such well- 
known photographic artists as H. P. Robinson —JoHN Dumont — ALFRED 
STIEGLITZ — F, H. DAay— THE CarBon StTupIO — W. A, FRASER — W. I. LINCOLN 
ADAMS — LAFAYETTE — E. ATKINSON — J. CRAIG ANNAN — E, LEE FERGUSON — 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY —H. TROoTH — B. J. Fark — J. K. RypER—and others as 
well-known. 


Handsomely printed on heaviest woodcut paper, gilt edges ; bound in beautiful 
green buckram, beveled, with artistic cover design in gilt and 
black ; put up in a substantial box. 


PRICE, $2.50 


Sent post-paid by mail to any address on receipt of price by 


Che Scovill § Adams Company of New York, 


60 and 62 EAST ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


Replaces Pyrogallic Acid 


Superb Density 


Color and Clearness 


For Rapid Work 
Instantaneous Photography 


Plates or Films 
NOTHING EQUAL TO 


We 
G. GENNERT, Agent, New York 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Teppy Roosevett. Frontispiece ‘ . Rockwood 
A Novemser Day ‘ ‘ . G. Howard Chamberlin 121 
Tue Becinninc ofr a New Day Herbert W. Taylor = 123 
Waitinc For DINNER ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 125 
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THANKSGIVING ‘ Herbert W. Taylor 128 
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ARTICLES 


Some Ipeas or Out-Door Picrure—Makinc Herbert W. Taylor 119 
On Mountine . ‘ . Perkins 122 
Tue Bee anp THE THISTLE ‘ . R.W. Shufeldt, M.D. 126 
Genre IN PHOTOGRAPHY . . Allan V. Garratt 134 


‘ 146 


LIGHTS AND SHADES 


Licutinc Errects. CHances PHoroGraPHy 132, 133 
Tue Cruciate (Reply to John Carbutt) 129 
EDITORIAL 
NovemBer. ‘THANKSGIVING. Our Pictures. ScHERVEE RECEPTION 143, 144 
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Collins, A. M., xi Heintzemann, xiv Sprague & Hathaway Co., xvii 
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Fitchburg R. R., xii Manhattan Optical Co., xv Weiss, F. & Co., xix 
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Copyright, 1898, by the New England Photo Era Publishing Co. 


We would like to hear from readers who are in a position to form clubs of sub- 
scribers. Full particulars of inducements offered on application to the manager. 


Readers would confer a favor on us and insure prompt service for themselves, by men- 
tioning the PHoro Era when writing to or ordering goods from the advertisers in our 


pages. 
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The Carbonette 


, A PLEASING NOVELTY 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


The Carbonette is a printing-out Emulsion coated upon Matt Celluloid 
by which Photographs which cannot be distinguished from double transfer 
Carbon prints can be produced with the ease and certainty of prints on 
ordinary printing-out paper. 

To enable you to judge for yourselves we will mail 3 pieces of coated 
celluloid 3x4 1 and a finished Print, either portrait or landscape on re- 
ceipt of go cents; or 3 pieces 41% x6 (for Cabinet with margin) with 
finished print for $1.00. 


Palmer & Croughton 
Rochester, N 


Manufacturers of Bromide and Chloride 
papers Glossy and Matt. 


Premo 


Cameras 
EMBODY ALL THAT IS BEST 


We have been engaged fifteen years in the Manufacture of Cameras, and 
ex perience counts for much in the designing of Photographic Apparatus. That’s 
Why 


‘¢Premos Propuce Perrect Pictures” 
All Styles and Sizes, from $5.00 to $100. 


Complete Catalogue can be obtained of your Dealer or from 


Rochester Optical Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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E. & H.T. Anthony & Co. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in. . . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS 
MATERIALS 
AND SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS 


From the simplest and cheapest to the most elaborate and expensive. 
CAMERAS, tors anv rarop 
LENSES % 
SHUTTERS 
DRY PLATES 
AMERICAN FILM 
CHEMICALS 
DEVELOPERS 


And everything required in Photography 
by the AMATEUR or PROFESSIONAL. 


CLIMAX PLATES 


ARE CLEAN, BRILLIANT, UNIFORM. 


The Quickest on Earth. Try Them 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
45-47-49 E. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


Catalogue Free on application ... . 
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HORGAN, ROBEY & CO. 


, 34 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 
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Plates Papers 
All brands The best 


When 


Chemicals 
The purest 


Mounts Hand Cameras 


None better 50 styles 


Portrait Cameras 


Most improved 


Cycle Cameras 


Great sellers 
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Developers Accessories 


Latest formulas All the latest 


S 


the 
lowest 


Prices 


EVERYTHING for the 
AMATEUR and the 
PROFESSIONAL 


S 
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acts Worth Considering 
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EXPOSURE 
REDUCED 
60 y 4 when you use « 


Lenses 


Series TT. 


This is the lens for large studio work. 
This is the lens for the fastest hand camera work. 


Collinear Lenses— Latest and Best — Surpass all other 


Lenses in Speed — Definition — Even Illumination — 
Classes will not Tarnish — Lenses Absolutely Per- 
manent. 


TESTIMONIAL 


DR. A. MIETHE, H. F. R. Ph. S., says in November, 1897: 


By the new construction of the Collinear Lenses the Double 
Anastigmats have been superseded in different ways — not only 
have the anastigmatic error and curvature of the field been 
corrected for very oblique pencils in a high degree, but also 
the rapidity of the lenses (Collinear Series Il) has arrived at 
the double value of other anastigmats. In addition it must be 
stated that the new Collinear Lenses are also in technical 
respects superior, inasmuch as the soft crown glass lens 
(always liable to be tarnished in the open air) is cemented 
between two lenses of resistant glass, in the Collinear, thus 
able to withstand atmospheric influence even in moist and 
warm climates. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL DEALERS 


CATALOGUE 
FREE .... 


VOIGTLANDER & SON OPTICAL COMP'Y 


467 West Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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PROSCH «+ TRIPLEX « SHUTTERS 


, Succeed upon their merits. They are favorites because they serve the 

3 true purpose of a shutte, TO REGULATE THE LENGTH OF 
EXPOSURE without any deleterious effect upon the working of 
the lens, such as dissipating part of the possible illumination by a 
DIAPHRAGMING’””’ effect. 


FLASH LIGHT «PHOTOGRAPHY : 
ant STORAGE FLASH LAMPS 


Lightning and Professional 
gives fewer failures than when tried in any other way. These lamps 
are not tin toys; they are made of Brass, well nickeled, and combine 


great power with compactness. They burn pure magnesium only. 
CATALOGUE FREE.... 


PROSCH MANUFACTURING CO., 
389 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Ass 


H Gilt-edged 67 Investment 


The International Cereal Company, manu- 
facturers of high-grade roller process 
flour and sole manufacturers of VITA 
WHEAT, the best life-sustaining break- 
fast food, offer for sale $200,000 of their 
$500 6% 20 years gold first mortgage 
bonds, par with accrued interest. These 
bonds are doubly secure and as safe as 
government bonds. 

Inquire through the office of the PHoro 
Era, or at the Company’s office, Astor 
Court Bxipc., Room 69, 34th Street, 
New York. Inspection kindly invited. 
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A.M. COLLINS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NO. 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MAKERS OF 


All Kinds of Cards and Card Boards 


REQUIRED FOR 


Mounting Photograph. 


WN 


HE photograph mounts manufactured by this house are noted for 
(6) their remarkable beauty of surface, of coloring, and of finish, and for 
the exquisite delicacy with which the embossing of imprints is done. 


anes 
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These Standard Goods are sold by all Dealers in Photographic Supplies. 
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MOSS SAFE CO., 


64 Sudbury Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fire and Burglar-Proot Sates. 


Bank Safes, Bank Vaults, Bank Vault 
Doors and Deposit Work of all kinds. 


The Best Safe in the World. 150,000 in use. 
Always preserve their contents. 


Champion Record in all the Great Fires. 


One of the largest and best equipped factories in the 
country, fitted with the latest and most improved tools, 
which render facilities for manufacturing the best work 
at the lowest prices, unequalled by any other concern in 
the country. 


Our aim is to give the best construction and most im- 
provements for the least amount of money. 


Estimates and specifications furnished upon application 


Photographic Supplies 


HUB C | BAY STATE 
PREMO MONTAUK 
POCO CYCLONE 
M 
CAMERAS 
BULL’S EYE R CARTRIDGE KODAK 
BULLET | pocket 
BUCKEYE | $ HAWKEYE 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


A full line of Mitchell’s Developers 
and Toning Solutions. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


> 
DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


374 Washington Street, 
Opposite Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
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A Clipping from Mr. Hollinger’s Speech at 
the Chautauqua Convention, 1898. 


‘*A Member: What paper do you use ? 

‘*Mr. Hollinger: Weuse platinum paper. That is the easiest forus. We 
are a lazy set of fellows. I have got to the place where I want to get as much 
money with as little effort as I can, so I use the simplest and easiest thing. 
You may not be popular with photographers, sometimes, if you use it, but 
use that if you want to get along easier.’’ 


FER 


We have six charming Platinotype subjects by E. C. Dinturff, 
of Syracuse, New York, a gold medal winner at this year’s 
convention, mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


Sample ‘paper AA, BB, or CC black, on receipt of 25 cents. . 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


WILLIS AND CLEMENTS, 
1624 Chestnut Street, . PHILADELPHIA. 


Dew 
Art 
Catalogue 


A second volume of our catalogue 
is now ready, including 6,000 
subjects. Vol. I., dated 1887, & 
contains 10,000 subjects. Vol. = 
II., dated 1898, and our Ameri- = 
can View Catalogue, illus- 
trated. Send 15 cents for the 
set, or 8 cents for the new one, : 
if you have the others. Lantern | 
slides and enlargements for 
schools. Photo mounting. 


Take 

The 
Fitchburg R. R. 
To 

All Points 


West. 
Lowest Rates : Soule Photograph Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE GRAPHOPHONE When you get a talking machine get one on which you 
° can record as well as reproduce sound. 

The Graphophone is the greatest and best talking machine. Other so-called talking machines reproduce only records 
of cut-and-dried sul jects made in laboratories. The Graphophone, besides affording marvellous entertainment by repro- 
ducing brilliantly and clearly the music of bands, orchestras, popular singers and all the great variety of records made for 
entertainment purposes, affords infinite personal delight through its power of instantly recording and reproducing at once, 
and as often as desired, songs sung to it; words spoken to it ; or any sound made before it. 

Graphophones are sold for $10 and up. Write or call 


COLUFBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Dept. 100. 
143 & 145 Broadway, cor. Liberty St. Retail Branch: 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥Y. 


Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Paris, San Francisco. 


Our new Plate 
THE “BERKSHIRE” Sens. 50 


Is made for those who desire 


A VERY RAPID PLATE 


We still make also the following, among other brands, 
25 X — Rapid and rich in silver, for general work. 
25 — Medium speed for landscapes, copying, etc. 
Stripping and Process plates in either speed. 
Orthochromatic in all speeds. 


If you cannot get them of your dealer, write us direct. . 


BLAKE DRY PLATE CO., North Adams, Mass, 


All Kind of Photographic Work 
FOR AMATEURS 


Developing plates or films, any size Printing on any kind of paper 
Bromide enlargements from any size negatives 
Lantern Slides from negatives or photographs 

Gelatine Mounting on thin paper or cloth Foreign photographs a specialty 


SOLATIA M. TAYLOR 


Top Floor. | 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMMERCIAL PRINTING AT LOWEST PRICES 


THIS MAGAZINE IS PRINTED AT 


Che Deintzemann Press 
234-236 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone 2209 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE WORK A SPECIALTY 


AT LAST! 


VOIGTLANDER & SON’S 
Imperial 
Shutter 


A marvel of ingenious but simple mech- 
anism. Light, durable, beautiful and of 
unapproachable workmanship and finish. 

Made of aluminum and fitting only 
Voigtlinder & Son’s well-known Eury- 
scope and Collinear Lenses. 


Price $30.00 AND Upwarbs. Represents absolute perfection. 


Send for descriptive circular to the sole importers 
. 1g Washingt Street, 
Benj. French & Co., Mass. 
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Hammer Dry Plates 


Absolutely Unifor™ : 
and 
Incomparable the 
Studio. 4 
Hand Camera. 
No Frilling in Hot Weather. 
a For Sale by All Dealers 4 
| at Popular Prices. 
Hammer 
m ff Retouching 
= Varnish is the best for 
Hammer 
Eikonogen and 
Metol =: 
Developers ready for use, are 
the finest prepared de- 
velopers on the market. © 
Send for HAMMER’S LITTLE 
) Book,” a Short Talk on Nega- & 
tive Making. Mailed free to 
any address. 
St) id 
HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BARGAIN LIST No. 49 
for distribution NOV. I5. 
Cameras, Lenses, and all other Photo Goods 


bought or exchanged. Rock bottom prices on 
plates, papers, cards, etc. 


R. H. MORAN 
22 East 16th Street New York 


MAGAZINE 
CAMERA 


is the /atest and Jest. 
ALWAYS SURE. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


Benj. French & Co. 


319 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Eye 
of a Camera 
is the Lens 


and it works precisely the same as 
the human organ. Some cameras 
have better eyesight than others, 
hence the importance of selecting a 
camera with the most perfect lens. 


Our 


Bo-Peep B 


Camera 


is fitted with our own improved 
rapid rectilinear lens, and has a 
Bausch & Lomb double-valve unicum 
shutter, which works with the pre- 
cision of a chronometer. 


Price, $16.00 


See it at your dealer’s or we will send catalogue 
Sree tf you mention PHOTO ERA. 


We make everything in the Photographic Line. 


Manhattan Optical Zo. of N. Y. 


Bxveutive Office Cresskill, 
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A word about 


Lovell’s Photo Chemicals 


We honestly beieve them to be the finest that can be produced. 


We are anxious that you should try them as we feel sure your opinion will be 
then the same as ours. 


All Selutions are Triple Strength. The Prices are Little. 


Soz. 1602. Lovell Fixing Salts, a substitute for Hypo, 

Lovell Hydro Developer, per bottle, +30 55 
Eikonogen, , +30 55 
Metol, 35 65 ‘* Fixing Salts, a substitute for Hypo, 


small size makes 12 0z., per pkg., 


Hydro Eiko, 30-55 large size makes 64 oz., per pkg., 

Hydro Metol, SS 

Hydro Developing Powders, per box, ** Combined Toning and Fixing - 
6 powders, .25 lution, the only Gold Solution 


that will work according to direc- 
Eikonogen +25 


tions, per bottle, 20z. S$ oz. 
+50 


-10 
AND 


Lovell TAmateur) Developing and Printing Outfit, 4 x 5, complete, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


3 02. 
De Berg’s (Celebrated) Photo Paste (in Collapsible Tubes), ‘ +15 


20z. Soz. pint. quart. 


SNAP SHOT PLATES (for instantaneous or time pictures). The Quickest, Cleanest and * 
most Brilliant and Uniform Plate made. They will not frill in the hottest weather. 
Made in all sizes. Every one guaranteed. Try them. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Hand Cameras, Photographic Supplies, etc., at the Lowest Prices. 


ALso DEVELOPING AND PRINTING FOR AMATEURS. 
{ 


b= TWO of the finest Dark Rooms in America for the use of our Patrons — FREE. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


165-165 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Puoto Dept. oN 2p FLoor — ELectric ELEVATOR SERVICE. 
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The American Self-Toning Paper Mfg. Co. 


= and Matt 


SLLIF'-TONING 
= 


Manufactured by... . 


S a high-class printing-out Codlodion Paper, which prints and tones simultaneously, and re- 
quires only fixing in the Hypo bath. The G/ossy renders a delicate purple tint, while the 
Matt gives the so much desired and rare Sepia tone. If the black and white effect of the 
Matt is desired, a bath in the self-toning or Platinum Solution will produce it. Results are 
beautiful and uniform; a positively permanent gold picture is obtained. Handling is most 
simple. Saves time and all toning materials, besides there is no waste, and still it costs no more 
than other first-class Papers. A trial according to directions will convince the most sceptical. 


HERMANN BAUER, Sole Agent 
Photo Supply Houses. MONTCLAIR, N, J. 


DSBS) 


ADVANTAGES 
in dealing with us. 


New Designs —Up to Date — This Season. 

Order just what you want-—as you want it. 

Cost of Transportation — Next to nothing — (when compared with rates from 
the West). 

Orders filled quickly —We are easy to reach— Either in person or by letter. 

We carry the stock — You don’t— No shopworn frames. 

When frames are ordered on portraits We place in the frames — No Extra 
Expense to you — No Bother—No Delay — The Portrait is Ready to 
Deliver — as soon as you remove from the box. 


: THE SPRAGUE & HATHAWAY CO. 
Our Boston Salesroom West Somerville, Mass. 
Is located at 
No. 110 Tremont Street, Room 15 
Just around the corner from Bromfield Street 


Glossy 
“Tease mane 
D 
Artistic : | 
: XA Frames : 
$e) 
; 
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UNRIVALLED 


Sales Demonstrate it 


Carbutt____ 
Lantern Plates 


Can undoubtedly claim this distinction. 


Absolute Uniformity The Secret 


Ease of Manipulation | of their 


Brilliancy of Results Success 


Carbutt 
Non-Halation Plates 


Opal Plates (Plain or on Mat Surface) 


For a Universal Developer use 


Carbutt Metol-Hydro Powder 


Especially intended for Snap-Shot exposures, equally good for time 
exposures on Plates or Films, Transparencies and Bromide Paper 


Put up in two sizes, small size 25c., enough to develop 4 to 6 doz. 4 x § 
plates ; large size, containing double quantity, in tubes, soc. 


For sale by all dealers. Send for price list and circulars. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARBUTT, 


(Pioneer Manufacturer of Ge/atino-Bromide and 


Dav Orthochromatic Plates in America. ) 


AND Works, Wayne ‘function, Philadelphia. 


: Ground Glass Transparency Plates 


ED 
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OCR UCR UCL OUR UCR 


THE IDEAL 
FILM HOLDERS 


Throughout the developing proc- 
esses, Film Development is a 
pleasure, because they keep 
the fingers off the films. 


No curling in the bath. 

No more uneven development. 
No soaking before development. 
No loss of patience. 

Handled as easily as plates. 


Made of lacquered aluminum, and consequently not corroded by the developing fluids. 
Several films may be developed at once. 


7 Set of six for Pocket Kodak or Baby Hawkeye, each holding two negatives, $0.50 
Prices 4 Set of twelve for any size up to 4 x §, each holding one negative, «ae 
Set of twelve, 5 x 7 and 5 x 8, 


In ordering, give exact size of film and name of camera. 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AT NIGHT 
USE 


Lloyd’s 
Cartridges 


Each box contains SEVEN CARTRIDGES. 
DIRECTIONS:— Remove the lid, and light the prepared fuse. 
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PRICES 


No. J, package of seven, small size, $0.25 No. 3, package of seven, large size, $0.60 
No. 2, package of seven, medium size,.40 No. 4, package of seven, largest size, .70 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & COMPANY, 


OPTICIANS, 
323-325 Washington Street (only Branch, 454 Boylston Street), Boston. 
DEPARTMENT 5: Photographic Supplies, Lenses, etc. 
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From now on 
we shall put 
‘up and offer 
for sale our 
own brand of 


BLUE PRINT 
PAPER known as 


From first to last, from the rough stock to the finished 
product, no pains are spared to make Opto the most reliable, 
satisfactory Blue Print Paper offered. 

THE FOUNDATION — the finest selected stock obtainable — 
is doubly coated with a sensitized material spread uniformly over 
its surface. The atmospheric conditions attending all processes 
of manufacture are most favorable, so that moisture is effectively 
excluded. As a further precaution, Opto is wrapped up immedi- 
ately after being coated. Thus the paper has been made in 
suitable conditions, and is so made that it can resist moisture or 
other deleterious agents attacking the wrappers. 

Lovers of the rich effects of Blue Print Photography will be 
abundantly repaid by a critical trial of OPTO. 


PUT UP IN TIN CANS. 


PRICE LIST. 


Delivered by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Per package of Per Per package of 
25 sheets. gross. 25 sheets. 


$0.14 $0.7 5 $0.40 
-16 
-10 
-20 
-20 
35 


18 x 22, per dozen, $1.50. 
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OPTICIANS 


323 and 325 Washington Street (only Branch, 454 Boylston Street) 


BOSTON 
DEPARTMENT 5: Photographic Supplies, Lenses, etc. 
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10 
20 X 24, per dozen, $1.75. 
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F. WEISS & CO., Producers of 
Crayon, Water Color and Pastel 


Portraits ... 


Solar and Bromide Enlargements 


33 PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON 


GiLson ExposurE TABLE gives the correct time for ex 
posing plates underall weather conditions. 
Convenient, easy to un- G ET derstand, absolutely 

cheap 
NOTE 


accurate, B 

combined GOOD PICTURES with 
table EVERY worth 
the price alone. Sold ian viam by all dealers or sent 


by mail for 75° THe CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. 


ARTISTIC RETOUCHING 


Enhances the value and beauty of any photographer’s work. 
(Samples, before and after being retouched, sent for a two- 
cent stamp.) I can refer to patrons all over New England. 
MISS M. E. FOLIE, 780 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING AT LOWEST RATES. 


Take Pictures in Colors 


JAMES CALLOWHILL 


Silver Medals at London and Vienna Exhibitions for China Painting. 
Photographs painted for Amateurs. Landscapes and Figures in Oil and Water-Colors. 


INSTRUCTION IN 
Water Color Drawing Oil Painting 
China Painting 
Crayon and Lead Pencil Drawing, etc. 


METROPOLITAN AVENUE, ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Classes of three or five at reduced rates. 
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Eastman’s 
Bromide 
Lantern Slide 
Plates 

Give the brilliant - high-lights, 
delicately graded half tones and 


transparent shadows which are 
so highly valued by the best 
lantern slide workers. 

They allow of great latitude in 
exposure and can be developed. 
with any good developer except 
Pyro. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
For sale by all dealers. . Rochester, N. Y. 
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TRY THE. 


‘DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMAT 


iS Before Buying Another Lens 
Tewill give you better definition, 
greater depth of focus and more 
illumination’ over the whole of: - 


~ your plate than any other Lens | 


aR German Patent No. 74,437 
American Patent Ne. 528,155. 


BY ALL PROMINENT PHOTOGRAPHERS 


is the. only completely anastigmat 
and covers sharply up to the edges of 
ae entire circle of light 


Sale all Dealers | 


Catalogs and Test Chart sent free on | 


Pp. GOERZ 


‘UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Factory at Berlin, -Germany 


Between {7th and 18th Streets. 
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Emblem of Permanency! 
“TRADE MARK: 
HAVE: YOU FRIED 
Piatino, Arties Jr., and Aristo Blue 


ALL PURE COLLODION. 


American Aristotype- & T. Anttiony & Co., 


THE HEINTZEMANN PRESS, BOSTON. 
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Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


Negative by Purdy, Boston 


LONG 


HON. JOHN D 


Secretary of the Navy 


Tue Puoro Era 


Front 
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